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M R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter- 

note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, 
visits St. John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, 
Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, 
Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc. 


Since the publication of the Choral Primer com- 
menced it has been judged desirab'e to deal more fully 
than usual with the subject of the mental effect of inter- 
vals, the working out of which, together with that of the 
mental effect of the sounds of the scale, Letter-note 
works have hitherto left in a great measure to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. The former question was dealt 
with last month: it is intended to develope, not to super- 
sede, the teaching by the mentai effect of the sounds, 
and the latter subject also receives fuller illustration in 
Chap. II., the alterations in which now appear on the 
last two pages of this shect. 





I ETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASSES. During 
_, the ensuing winter, Mr. D. Colville is prepared 
'o conduct evening classes in connection with Churches, 
Chapels, Institutes, etc. Address to 20, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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TWELVE REASONS 


FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT, 


1. Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT —it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain “excellence i is often 
much less than that which results i in mediocrity. 


_2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lift up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have ‘‘no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENCE 


with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9, Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily Jearn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE M® HOD helns the Singer in this matter. 


12, Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 


Teachers wishing to issue this leaflet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
direc! from the QUAVER Music Paegss, 











» Y difficult pieces I mean such of the 
Beethoven works as the Pathctique, 
Moonlight, and Appassionata Sona- 
tas; such Schumann works as the 
“ Phantasie-Stucke,” Op. 12, the 
“ Faschings-schwank aus Wien,” 
Op. 26, the “Humouresque” and 
“Davidsbundler ;” such Chopin 

works as the Scherzos, Polonaises in E flat and 

A flat, Ballade in G minor, and the Etudes; 

and such brilliant things of Liszt as the 

Rigoletto, Faust, Tannhauser Marches, 2nd, 

8th, 12th, and 14th Rhapsodies, and _ his 

Concerto in E flat; the Tausig paraphrase of 

Weber’s Juvitation, and so on. ‘These I name 

merely at random, in order to give an idea of 

how wide a field I would cover by the term 
difficult. Even here, it will be seen, I have 
drawn a line considerably below the highest; 
else I might have mentioned Beethoven's 

Sonatas, Op. 1og and 111, and the fourth 

and fifth Concertos ; Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 

phoniques and Concertos; Chopin’s E minor 

Concerto, the Vaiiations on “La ci darem la 

mano,” and the Liszt Prophete, Don Fuan, and 

his more recent works, as ¢y., the transcription 
ot Wagner’s Faust overture, &c. All of these, 
for one reason or another, ask o! the player 
considerably more than even the very impor- 
tant works named in my first selection. Yet 
the first list is much farther than ordinary 
piano-teaching goes. ‘There are even Conser- 
vatoires where they do not feel warranted in 
assigning any of these pieces for lessons. One, 
indeed, might be excepted, Beethoven’s Sonata 

Pathetique ; but even this they give under a 

misapprehension, and in a reading so mild and 

colourless as to deprive it at once of its diffi- 


catalogues of these schools dwell largely on 
Haydn, Mozart, a littie Schubert, Dursek, 


On the Ase of Dilllcult Pieces in Piano Teaching. 


By W. S. B. Marruews. 
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Pleyel, Clementi, Moscheles, Heller, Hiuler, | 


and especially Mendelssohn—good writers all 
of them and well worth knowing, but perhaps 


hardly worth the space they fill relative’y to | 


certain others, 
On the other hand, one finds in the country 


pupils hardly able to play Cramer’s studies | 
well, and entirely unformed in the modern | that lives has its times of advance, and its 
technics of the piano, passing directly from | times of holding on and solidifying what has 
such insignificant and unexaciing works as | been acquired. Trees do most oi their grow- 
Gottschalk’s “Last Hope” and Wollenhaupt’s | ing in two or three months of the year. The 
“Whispering Winds” to the interpretation of | body of a man generally reaches maturity long 
a large Chopin Polonaise, a great sonata of | before his soul. Children have years in which 
Beethoven, or a concert piece of Liszt. Every | they grow very little; then all of a sudden they 


reputable teacher knows what it is to overhaul | shoot up to full height. 


| mid at length arrives at maturity. 
culty and inspiration. The programmes and | 





the work of a pupil having such a history. An 
important piece is selected from the formidable 
catalogue, and played. And how played! 
There is no technique; no sonority of touch ; 
no fgato, no phrasing; no interpretation. 
Merely a scrambling through as by great 
tribulation, And then there is a pretty kettle 
of fish for the teacher! Everything must be 
done over again ; the touch formed, the /gavo 
established, phrasing begun, and technique 
built up. Sometimes it takes three months to 
lay the foundation of a true “gato. 

The pupil taught in the orthodox way I first 
described plays correctly, to be sure. But 
commonly with by far too little power; too 
little snap. It is old-fashioned and (if I may 
say so) old-maidish. 

Between these two extremes lie a few facts 
not taken into account by either of them. ‘Tue 
chief one is, that an increasing number of 
people play great works for the pianoforte, and 
play them well. There must, therefore, be a 
way Of doing it. And the way must be practi- 
cable, that is, must not take too much time. 

At the basis of the misapplication of difficult 
pieces in the second case referred to above, lies 
ignorance ; ignorance of the technique of the 
piano, as well as of the real scope and demands 
of the great works so misused. At the basis of 
the ordinary orthodox course lies (as I believe) 
a misconception of the ideal of growth. 
Representative teachers of this class have 
advanced to me over and over again the idea 
that a pupi'’s growth ought to be gradual and 
orderly. ‘That every step forward ought to be 
periectiy easy and natural, so as to be taken 
without strain. In this way, they say, the 
Important 
works will then be played with an evenness 
and repose not otherwise to be reached. 

‘his argument suggcests three answers (or 
three forms of the same answer), In the first 
place the pupils who pursue this course very 
seldom live to reach the end. And when they 
co, they are commonly so fagged out as to be 
worth but little jor examples. In the second 
place, 1 do not know of anything tat grows 
regularly and straight-forward. Everything 


I knew of a girl who 
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grew three inches in height in three weeks. 
Had she continued at this rate from the age of 
sixteen to twenty-five, her height would have 
been regarded as disproportionate. I saw a 
parrot climbing a ladder, reaching up with her 
beak she seized the round above her and held 
until she had grasped it with her claws. ‘|’..ere 
she hung head downwards. Then ensued a 
vigourous w ggling and twisting to bring herself 
into a more norinal position on the top of the 
round. Once there she rested for a moment, 
plumed her icathers, and took a look about 
her, as if to say: “‘so far up, anyhow!” And 
it seems to me people get on in the word in a 
manner no: so dissimilar. 

Besides this, I find that all the great players 
used to play at difficult pieces when young. 
Moscheles relates that he played Beethoven’s 
“Sonata Paiicuque” when he was six years 
old. Of course he made “hash” of it. But 
then this one instance ind cates his general 
imbition to unde:t ke important pieces, We 
ind Li zt arrivin 
it the age o. twen y, which he certainly never 


would have been allowed to do by ove of these | 
Mdme. Riv--King is said | 


orderiy pro.essors. 
to have played Tniibery’s Don Fuan at the 
age of eight! ond Lisz’s Den Fuan at the age 
of eleven. 

It is also true, and weighs on the other side, 


that all these people, when old, disapprove of | 


heir own prcco.nty. ‘They are the fathers and 
nothers who have “seen the evil” of it. But 
hen! All amb. tious youngsters to the end 
of time wil heve to find out this evil for 
‘vemselves. 

A talented pupil is like a young giant. 
Nothing but tossing around heavy dumb-bell , 


invils, and other solid substances will content | 
more | 


him. It is only when he becomes 
mature, that the young Hercules can be 
inspired to use his strength for the good o! 
men in cleaning Augean 
Nemean lions. 

Then, too, let us consider the history ot 
artists as connecied with the pieces they play 
well. For instance, one of the best pieces of a 
certain pian.st, is the Chopin E mimor Con- 
certo. ‘Th.s rout work the pianiste has kaown 
for, perhaps, ten years or so. It was taken up 
and studied with a teacher; it wus laid aside 
after being mastered. It was then after some 
months or a yeur taken up under another 
teacher, and thoroughly studied. All the 
passages, and phrasing, and interpretation, are 
built up complete from the foundation. It 
rests again, After a year or two it comes up 
once more. Meanwhile the players ideal has 
advanced, and now it receives a far higher 
polish than before, Then it is played in public 


at the acme of piano-paying | 


stables and killing | 


August 1, 1873, 


a few times. Again it rests, 
up and studied. In this way this work has 
been reconstructed for eight or ten times. 
Probably it may go through a similar process 
a half dozen times in the future. A similar 
history attaches to every really difficult piece 
in her repertoire. Now the point I make |.ere 
is that the frs# time through was just as im»or- 
tant as any. 

Pupils work well only under the inspiration 
of a healthy mechanical difficulty in the piece 
to be si:udied, and real genius, in its asthctic 
contents. In other words, they work well only 
when éaéerested; interested to master a diffi uity 
which only work will master, and interested in 
a musical delight they receive as they go along. 
It is impossibie to keep the playing bright and 
musical unless much of the practice is done on 
things that afford musical enjoyment to the 
pupil practising them. Early this year I put 
a lot of well-advanced pupils into ‘Tausig’s 
selection from Clemenu’s Gradus. For a wiile 
it went swimmingly. ‘They did about ten 
studies admirably; then a'l of a sudden the 
interest flagged, and I had to change the dose. 
Like Sam Weller on the alphabet, they all at 
once discovered that it wa-n’t worth while to 
| go through so much to get so litt'e. Doctors 
|know how medicines run out with a patient, 
|and you have to change. 

In a certain sense no piece ought to be 
| given before an adequate technical {oundation 
“has been laid for it. In a certain other sense, 
| every piece is its own best preparation, ‘That 
is to say, every great piece (iy a real genius) 
‘ affords to the unaccustomed interviewer certain 
| peculiariues, mechanical, mental, and artistic. 
|The hands have to do new things, the mind 
has to unravel new passages, and the soul has 
to habituate itself to a breeze from a new 
quarter of the musical heavens. And all these 
require acclimation. You have to get used to 
it. The Beethoven technique is one thing; 
jit rests on Bacon. Whoever can play B.cu’s 
| Clav.er- ‘can play Beethoven, over at least 
'to Op. 57. What Bach wili not do for the 
| pup, Clementi will. Clementi represents ihe 
advance in virtuosity between Bach and 
Beethoven. But after Bach and Clemenu 
have done all that they can to form a 
Beethoven technique, there remains very much 
indeed of Beethoven himse!f, which one jearns 
nowhere else. And much more that one finds 
blind until one looks at it through the spec- 
tacles of Schumann and Chopin. And so there 
are the Schumann and Chopin techniques, 
each peculiar. New hand-habits, new muind- 
work, new soul-experiences. And the artist 
must get used to all of them. This is the 
reason why one cannot play Beethoven by way 


Again it is taken 
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of Mozart and Haydn alone. Beethoven was 
a prophet es well as a historian. To play 
Schumann one may very well study Wagner. 
Wagnerism is Schumannism with the reductio 
ad alsurdam applied to it. And Liszt is 
Chopin “run into the ground.” And where he 
touches the earth we seize him most easily. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a discreet use 
of difficult p.eces is allowable and desirable. 

Any use o! difficult pieces is discreet if these 
three points consent :—In the first place the 
pupil must é4e i and enjoy it; this seitles the 
mental and spiritual side of it. Second, the 
difficulties must not be impossibilities for the 
advanced pupil. And third (and this is the 
critical point), the “gato must be preserved. 
The imperiect observance of the /¢;alo is of the 
greatest harm. The /egato is the foundation of 
all good playing. No practice does positive 
harm to the technique if done Zga/o. ‘This, of 
course, includes good phrasing. 

A piece may be extremely useful study 
although the pupil may at the time be unable 
to fully master it, 

Let it be remembered that few pianists 
acquire additional execution after they are 
twenty years old. On investigating thei 
history it will be found nine times out of ten 
that they played their most difficult pieces by 
the time they were from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age ; certainly before they were twenty. 
After that they improve the manner of playing. 
The phrasing becomes more refined ; the inter- 
pretation more mature and satisfying ; perhaps 
the technique becomes more even and fine. 
But by degrees, and more and more as they get 
older, they lose their taste for mere d/avura, 
and find their real pleasure in brinzing sma!ler 
works to a fine finish. Then, too, I find that, 
as they become celebrated, their reputation 
becomes more and more a burden, and leads 
them to drop all pieces except such as they are 
sure of. 

Again, as it regards their method of judsing 
of compositions, | find this difference between 
young pupils and older ones. The bright 
pupils, those musically susceptib’e, are at first 
attracted by the spirit and imagination shown 
in a piece much more than by the elegant style 
of it. When they grow older they learn to 
prize the elegant style, and in some cases come 
to prefer manner to matter. In general, how- 
ever, I regard a very acute sensibility to mere 
elegance of style as rather an unfavourable sign 
in a young pupil. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think that the imagination is more vivid in 
youth, and the youngsters get a nearer ap- 
proach to the vision of the poet than most of 
us elder ones do. As Wordsworth says :— 





(“ Intimations of bmmortality,” V.) 
** Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy. 
**The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


The action of the imagination in youth is 
repeatedly referred to by this poet, and always 
with profound insight and beauty. For in- 
stance (Zxcursion, Book I., line 250, or there- 
abouts) :— 


**Oh then what soul was his, when, on the tops 

Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 

Rise up, and bathe the world in light! Ie looked— 

Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 

And ocean's liquid mass beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 

And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love.—Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted from him ; they swallowed up 

His animal being; in them did he live. 

And by them did he live ; they were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 

Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired.” 

It is the privilege of the wise teacher to so 
order the steps of the gifted pupil that each 
day’s onward march may be illumined with 
rays of immortal light. Choir. 








EAcu stanza, in our common and in our short 
measures, though now commonly printed as four lines, 
consists truly of but two, and the sense very often 
requires that, in reading, no pause be made at the end 
of the first or third line. Want of attention to this 
leads to much drawling and brokenness in praise. A 
verse is made to take the form of four distinct songs 
rather than of one; and this habit, by marrine the 
sense, breaks the influence of the words on the affec- 
tions. The worshipper (instead of poising like a singing 
bird on the wing ready to resume his flight without 
effort) comes to the ground, and a fresh s art i» required 
at each line. When the worship is social, this frequent 
stopping greatly increases the number of stragglers lett 
behind. —Congreyational Psalmody, by F. &. 








Hotes of Enterrogation. 

At the request of a subscriber, we shall, in future, 
devote a portion of our space to the insertion of q eries 
and answers, reserving the right of refusing insertion if 
the question is considered unsuitable, Suitable queries 
are those which have a bearing upon mitters musical, 
and are capable of receiving an answer within reasonable 
limits. 

Readers contributing either query or answer must 
authentica‘e the same with their name and address, but 
not necessarily for publication. 

All communications to be addressed :— 

The Editor of ** The Quaver,” 
20, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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EFORE we can expect beautiful music in gives the following brief but pointed account of 
the church we must have it rec: gnised | himself:—“I was born June 3rd, 1832, in 


that it is the function of the choir to lead the Paris. 


voices of the congregation, and we must have 
chous th:t can lead. But we shall never have 
choirs fitted to le:d others until it is also 
recognised that the function of the organ is not 
to flog people into time and tune, but to 
accompany, and, remaining a background of 
tone behind the choir, to become a standard of 
pitch by which the singers may save themselves 
from flattening, The human voice is not an 
instrument that can with impunity be made to 
shout against principals, fifteenths, and reeds 
(often of the coarsest tone); and where thé 
organ is so employed the voices of the choris- 
ters had better be coarse also, for it is a pity to 
wreck good voices. ‘The style of accompany- 
ing here condemned is much prompted by the 
horrible practice of putting organs into organ- 
chambers whence the tone cannot possibly 
distribute itself equally through the church 
and the organist is therefore driven to drown 
or stun the choir, and harass the nearer portion 
of the congregation, in order to give just 
the necessary accompaniment to more distant 
voices. ‘The chancel should always have a 


lofty aisle, or spacious enough in itself to 
receive the organ without cubbing it up. 


If, 
however, the instrument must stand in a cham- 
ber, then the idea of the organ supporting the 
congregation must be abandoned, and the 
choir must be strengthened so as to make it 
capable of this duty, while the organist contents 
himself with accompanying the choir. A 
judicious distribution of a 1ew trained voices 
among the pews in the more distant parts o! 
church would greatly aid the choir in sustain- 
ing the singing, and would do more to help the 
faltering voices of the congregation than all the 
roar and crash of a rudely-handled organ.— Zhe 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 


We cannot blame the Catholic churches for 
their want of appreciation. In them, singing is 
recognised as one of the elements of praise; 
and no expense is spared to have it as perfect 
as possible. Some of the severe Protestant 
worshippers have often been scandalized at the 
fact that professional singers, who are not 
known to be remarkable for piety, are often 
employed in Catholic churches as principal 
singers in the choir. Let us hope, however, 
that neither the choir nor the congregation 
sustains great harm. Surely it does no great 
damage to the unregenerate human being to 
sing the praise of God ; and there is a chance, 
at any rate, that, while he is doing so, the way 
of salvation may be opened to him. This 
chance no religious congregation ought to be- 
grudge him.—Mew York Musical Trade Review, 

Charles Lecocq, the opera boufie composer, 


My first musical instrument was the 
| flageolet, which without regret I abandoned for 
'the piano. I gave music lessons at one and 
,two dollars a lesson during a portion of my 
life; I detest this occupation; I owe it to myself 
to say, I never taught anything to my pupils. 
The war, and “La Commune” drove me to 
bring out my works at Brussels, to which I owe 
my reputation and my fortune. Those who 
think that  Cantin was my Maecenas, are 
mistaken. The only theatre managers who felt 
confidence in me are—Busnac, who brought 
out my “Fleur de The”; Humbert, who 
brought out my “Cent Vierges,” “La Fille de 
Madame Angot,” and “ Girofle-Girofla ;” and 
Victor Koning, who is now playing “Le Petit 
Duc.” I am a man of gentle character, but 
sometimes fly into a most violent passion. I 
am devoted to my home, my cats, and to grave 
music. I have always on my piano—Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Wagner. I rare- 
ly go to a theatres’ My favourite theatres are, 
the Grand Opera and the French Comedy. It 
annoys me to hear’ my pieces called operettas, 
a word which has no sort of meaning. My 
tendency has always been to write opera 
comique. I hold business matters in aversion, 
and do not understand anything about them. 
One of my tortures is to hear my music played. 
I cannot bear to see the performance of one 
of my works. I do not like gaming, or travel- 


ling. Iam rather fond of the pleasures of the 
table.” 


Southey, in his History of Brazil, tells us 
that “Nolrega, a Jesuit, had a school, where he 
instructed the natiye children, the orphans from 
Portugal, and the . mestizos, or mixed breed. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught 
them, they were trained to assist at mass and 
to sing the church service, and were frequently 
led in procession through the town. This had 
a great effect—for the natives were passionataly 
fond of. music, so passionately, that Nolrega 
began’‘to hope the fable of Orpheus was a type 
of his mission, and that by songs he was to con- 
vert the Pagans of Brazil. This Jesuit usually 
took with him four or five of these little choris- 
ters on his preaching expeditions. When they 
approached an inhabited place, one carried the 
crucifix before them, and they began singing 
the litany ; the savages, like snakes, were won 
by the voice of the charmer—they received him 
joyfully ; and when he departed, with the same 
ceremony, the children followed the music. He 
set the catechism, creed, and ordinary prayers, 
to Guido’s sol-fa. And the pleasure of learning 
to sing was such a temptation, that the little 
‘Tupis’ sometimes ran away from their parents, 
to put themselves under the care of the Jesuit.” 
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No. 24, Includes the upper RE. Notes joined by a slur ( "~ ) are sung to one word or syllable. 
o—- o—— , 

sais caida oeiiiadaeaal 

a —- —— 

oan a tee 














When we have a work to do, Let os do it through and through: 
oD——D o—~7 <<! 
== ——}]— 

Ne'er gtve o'er, how - @- ver sore, But try on0e more ! 
Management of the Breath, Fill the lungs quickly and noicelessly, expend the ait with economy, 
and renew the*breath before the chest is empty. Breath should be taken where a comma or other mark of punc- 
tuation occurs, even although not absolutely necessary, as it may avoid a break somewhere else ; moreover, slight 
aa 5 are as useful in singing as in speaking. Inthe absence of a mark of punctuation, contrive to renew the 


reath where the momentary pause will least interfere with the sense of the words: avoid taking breath in the 
midcle of a word. 


Articulation. In order to secure distinctness, dwell only upon the vowels in a word, preserving their 
proper sound throughout ; touch the consonants momentarily only, but firmly, and be careful to omit none of them 


CHAPTER II. 


TONALITY. RHYTHM. INTERVALS. TRIADS. KEYS, 

















ONALITY is the characteristic effect which the sounds of the scale possess by virtue 
of their key-relationship (far. 4): it is, to the singer, the most important depart- 
ment in the branch of musical study termed /une, for by acquiring a knowledge of 
the tonality of the sounds, and of the intervals they form with each other, he learns 
to sing at sight. Although it is impossible to describe fully in words the tonality of 
the sounds (for their effect is continually modified by friction one with the other,) it 
is practicable to give an idea of their more prominent characteristics. Information 

upon this and cther points is given in No. 25 : almost the whole of it appears in a work* pub- 
lished nearly forty years ago, to the author of which the writer is also indebted for instruction 
received during his own days of pupilage. 





No. 25. TONALITY OF THE SEVEN SOUNDS IN A MAJOR KEY, 





TECHNICAL NAME, ‘HABITS AND FUNCTIONS. CHARACTERISTICS WITHIN CERTAIN LIMITS, 


Very strongty leads (tends to risé)} Its effect is It conveys a sense of| 
The Leading-tone. | { to Do: is one of the two distinctive| Sharp and searching. Intense expectancy. 


sounds of the key. (See Chap. 4). 


The Submediant. er ay ote ae Soft, tender or sorrowful. | Incompleteness., 
The Dominant. 
( Or Governor ). 


The second last chord in a tune is 
usually either the triad, or the| Bold and commanding. Completeness, 
SOL-TI-RE-FA chord, of SOL. 


FA |The Subdominant. bere he oe alte a4 other dis-| Fiat, heavy and solemn. _| Incompleteness. 


M1 |The Mediant bwee sweetness and brilliance to Completeness, but 


the triad of Do. Pencefil or quietly cheerfal. less strongly marked 


‘ Leans upon Do: has two forms,| Two § Earnest or stirring. 
RE | The Supertonic. the acude and the grave. "| effects. § Sober or serious. 
Forms a centre-point round which 
| DO |The Tonic. the other sounds revolve : its pitch 
(Or Key-tone), \ ) determines theirs: the last chord in ness. 
a tune is the triad of Do. 


Expectancy, 

















Solid and decided, Absolute complete- 





The characteristics described above are true of the key in which a tune is, or to which it has modulated: they 
are perceptible when the rate of movement is slow, the style of delivery appropriate, the intervals in keeping, 
and the tonality unaffected by harmony. 


DO is termed the éonic or hey-tone on account of its functions as KING: S°L is governor or hing-maker, because 
its chord SOL-TI-RE-FA contains the distinctive sounds, and therefore has the property of determining the key, 
The acute form of RE makes just intervals with soL and T1; the grave, with FA and LA; and the cultivated singer 
naturally employs either form according to the company in which the note is found, 


| 
| 








* “Singing at Sight Simplified,” by Samuel Barr, Professor of Music at Queen’s College, Glasgow, 


| id 
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The description of characteristic effects, in No. 25, is given asa help, not as a hindrance: it will act as the 
former if the pupil is encouraged to express in his own words the effect of the sounds upon his-own mind, but it 
will eventually prove the latter if he concludes that any form of words can state the zeo/e truth. 

Ear Exercises. This practice, together with that of dictation, is recommended in ‘Singing at Sight 
Simplified,” the work already referred to. In studying tonality, ear practice is as helpful, if not even more helpful 
than singing, and serves to vary the work of learn ng: the pupil names one or more out of several sounds sung 
(only the first of them being sol-faed) by the teacher, the pupil to state the sol-fa name, helped when necessary by 
the verbal description given in No. 25. The soun:s and intervals in the ear exercises may be used either to intro- 
duce or to supplement those of the singing lesson. This practice can be gradually extended, mcreasing the number 
of sounds sung, and sounds to be named, until the pupil is able to write down any tune he hears. 

Rhythm—Time Names. Rhythm is the combined result of #éme and accent, and is that element in 
music which can be played on a drum or tapped ona table. In studying rhythm it is an aid to, and also a check 
upon, the pupil if he counts the beats by slight pulsations of the voice: the plan has been used in this country at 
least as far hack as 1840, for the work alluded to above contains directions to this effect—‘‘ For the 4-beat note we 
say La-a-a-a, for the 2-beat note, Za-a,” etc., and rests in like manner were counted Re-¢-e-est, and Re-est. The 
time-names devised by M. Paris are founded upon the same principle, but carry it out more fully so as to be 
available for every possible form of rhythm, and, being invariably associated with that rhythm, help the learner in 
respect to “me mnch in the same way as the sol-fa syllables aid in studying tune. For the rhythms studied in 
Lessons I to 13 the following are the time-names: they are taken from the English edition of the Galin-Paris-Cheve 
Method, published by T. E. H. Lullen, 12, Paternoster Square, London :— 


tbeat. 2beats. 3 beats. 4qbeats. % beat. 14 and %. Mand1%. 1 beat. 2 beats. 4 beats. 


SS T I T | 

a j I | i | ese aoe * F anda easeeltaaen 
=| == — Ae SS = ES 

ta faa faaa faaaa ta- te ta-e a - te ta - te a-e chu chuu chuuun 


In the above, at the commencement of each note, the pupil says or intones the syllable a2, and for every beat 
which is a continuation of a note the vowel a is employed: the vowel @ is, in both cases, pronounced a. Each 
half-beat note is intoned as éa if it occupies the first half, and ¢ (pronounced /ay) if it is in the second half of the 
beat ; half-beat continuations of notes use the vowels a and ¢in like manner. When one-beat notes are intermiacd 
with smaller kinds, M. Paris divides the name of the one-beat note thus—éa-e (exemplified in the sixth of the above 
specimens) : although this division is not printed in future exercises, the teacher can make use of it if he chouses. 
For resis, the word chu (sho) is oscnsenend softly, and in future exercises will be printed 54. 


INTERVALS. 


11. The distance between any two sounds is termed an interval. Interv: .s are named 
seconds, thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, and octaves, according to the number of de_rees of 
the stave included, reckoning the two notes which form the interval as well as the degrees be- 
tween them. Sim//e intervals are those not greater than an octave. Intervals larger than an 
Octave are compound: a ninth is a compound second, a tenth a compound third, etc. The term 
unison is used to signify the relation to each other of sounds which are of the same pitch. 

12, Except the octave, every interval in the scale is of two kinds, and, according to its 
magnitude, is distinguished by the terms mayor or minor (larger or smaller) ferfect (concordant), 
pluperfect (larger than perfect), and imperfect (smaller than perfect). No. 26 is a table of refer- 
ence containing a list of intervals, with their magnitudes expressed in “commas,” #.¢. minute 
intervals obtained by dividing the compass of an octave into fifty-three degrees. 

















No. 26. INTERVALS IN THE SCALE, 





Name of Examples in Size in 

Interval. the Scale. Contents. 
Minor Second - - - mi-fa, ti-do, 

. . - re-mi, sol-la, 

Major Second { - - do-re, fa-sol, la-ti, 
Minor Third - - -  re-fa, mi-sol, la-do, ti-re, * aminor and a major second. 
Major Third - . - do-mi, fa-la, sol-ti, se . - two major seconds. 
Perfect Fourth do-fa, re-sol, mi-la, sol-do, la-re, ti-mi, ’ one minor and two major 
Pluperfect Fourth or Tritone - : -  fa-ti, . - : three major 
Imperfect Fifth - - - - : - tisfa, two minor and two major 
Perfect Fifth  do-sol, re-la, mi-ti, fa-do, sol-re, la-mi, one minor and three major 
Minor Sixth - - - mi-do, la-fa, ti-sol, two minor and three major 
Major Sixth «+ . -  do-la, re-ti, fa-re, sol-mi, + one minor and four major 
Minor Seventh «+ re-do, mi-re, sol-fa, la-sol, ti-la, two minor and four major 
Major Seventh . . - - do-ti, mi-fa, + one minor and five major 
Octave - . . - - do-do, re-re, (etc.), - » two minor and five major 








13. There are also augmented and diminished forms of the above interva!s—augmen‘ed, 
larger than perfect, or larger than major ; diminished, smaller than perfect, or smaller thin 
minor. ‘The only examples of these intervals to be found in the natural scale are the pluperfect 
fourth and the imperfect fifth: the others are expressed by means of sharps and flats, and their 
practice belongs to a more advanced course of lessons than the present. 
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